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markets to do his small shopping. Instead, the vendors
themselves will come to his door and offer their stock-in-
trade for sale.

Each trade in Peking has its own distinctive war-cry,
and it is wonderful to see how many varieties there are.
Before the tradesman actually appears, you can tell what
sort of goods will be offered for sale by the sound or cry
of that trade. Here comes a man who blows a loud blast
on his long trumpet and you know he is a knife grinder.
There goes a man who clangs a cymbal and you know he
supplies sweets and toys for children. Further on, a
man makes a funny vibrating noise by separating suddenly
the two prongs of an iron instrument, and you know he
is a travelling barber. Yet still further, a man beats
a hand drum and you know he is a cloth-seller. And so
on, ad infinitum*

Here we have two famous capitals of two historic
nations. In the former, most goods are bought directly
from the shops; in the latter, a great deal of the small
articles, and even provisions, are bought right at the door.
In the first the standard of living is admittedly higher,
although from the householder's point of view the latter
method is perhaps more convenient and popular.

But of the two, the former is certainly more to be
preferred, since in the shops one can always have a better
assortment to select from than in the pedlars box or
tray. Besides, if the householder so desires, the goods
he has bought at the shops can be sent him free of any
extra charge. In this way one gets the benefit of a
combination of both methods.

Now that the standards of living in all countries are